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Yellow-breasted Chat at LaSalle Marina, Burlington, January2003. 

Photo: Ken Newcombe. 
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2002 Hamilton Christmas Bird Count 


by Mike Street, Compiler 

Count Date: December 26, 2002 

The weather was cloudy, except 
for a few brief clear patches between 
4-6 AM, with a low of - 4 °C and a 
high of +2 °C. Winds were from the 
west then north, 15-20 km/h, gusting 
occasionally to 30-35 km/h. 

A15-20 cm snowfall on Christmas 
Eve and into Christmas Day seemed 
to push most land species into concen¬ 
trated pockets on the count day. 
Hamilton Harbour and Burlington Bay 
were mainly ice-free. Creeks were 
flowing freely, but Cootes Paradise 
was almost completely iced over. 

This year 80 participants covered 
39 areas and 7 feeders. Counters tal¬ 
lied 160 party-hours walked, 82 
party-hours driven, and 18 hours of , 
feeder-watching. The total distances 
covered included 214 km walked and 
1305 km driving. 

On Count Day 99111 birds of 96 
species and two hybrid ducks were 
seen. In addition, seven Count Week 
(CW) species were observed (i.e. spe- ; 
cies seen Dec. 23-25 or 27-29, but not 
on Dec. 26.) This is the second high¬ 
est total number of birds ever for 
Hamilton. The count tied for third high¬ 
est in the number of identified species 
seen on Count Day (the highest was 
100 in 1997) and tied for the highest 
number of total Count species identi¬ 
fied (including CW species) at 103, 
which was first reached in 1997. 

In total, 21 species were seen in 
record high numbers. Totals forTrum- 
peter Swan, Canada Goose, Mallard 
and Cooper’s Hawk increased by al¬ 
most 100% over the previous high. 


Totals for Long-tailed Duck, Carolina 
Wren and Hermit Thrush increased by 
almost 50% over their previous highs. 

A total of 32 species have been 
seen on all 49 Hamilton CBCs for which 
data are currently available (1954- 
2002). Several more species have been 
seen on 48 counts. This year one new 
species was added to the Count: a 
Yellow-breasted Chat seen in count 
week (see cover of this Duck). 

Some species totals were signifi¬ 
cantly higher (double or more) in 2002 
than the average for the previous 10 
years (1992-2001): Mourning Dove, 
Eastern Screech Owl, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Pileated Woodpecker, 
Eastern Bluebird, American Robin, 
Cedar Waxwing. 



White-breasted Nuthatch. Courtesy of Royal 
Botanical Gardens 


Conversely, some species totals 
were significantly lower (half or less) 
in 2002 than the average for the previ¬ 
ous 10 years: Northern Harrier, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, White- 
crowned Sparrow, Brown-headed 
Cowbird, and Snow Bunting. 

Other highlights of the Hamilton 
CBC include: an Adult Red-shouldered 
Hawk seen migrating at 10:40 over 
Hendrie Valley and spotted again at 
11:00 over Dundas Marsh; 5200 Ameri¬ 
can Crows counted during dusk flying 
into 3 lower city roosts; and a Bar¬ 
row’s Goldeneye, which has been seen 
on only 3 previous counts. 

Other less frequently seen birds 
included the Harlequin Duck (5 previ¬ 
ous sightings), the Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker and Fox Sparrow (9 previ¬ 
ous sightings), and the Black-crowned 
Night-Heron and Black Scoter (10 pre¬ 
vious sightings). 

Participants: Richard Andrew, 
Christine Bishop, Peter Booker, Hazel 
Broker, Fran Bullock, Wayne Bullock, 
Albert Butwick, Joan Campbell, Gerry 
Chappie, Nina Chappie, Jim Coey, Pe¬ 
ter Coo, Jim Cram, Mark Cranford, 
Tim Cranford, Bill Crins, Tom Crooks, 
Bob Curry, Ted Dinniwell, Rob Dobos, 
Dave Don, Jim Dowall, Cheryl 
Edgecombe, Kathy Evans, Lois Evans, 
Russ Evans, Hillary Gallant, Audrey 
Gamble, Don Gleig, Mike Grey, John 
Hannah, Kevin Hannah, Mark 
Jennings, Jean Johnson, Manfred 
Kolster, Ursula Kolster, Bill Lamond, 
Bob Leroux, Gordon Lewer, Deborah 
Lindeman, Nadine Litwyn, Ann 
Manson, Brian McCudden, Vicki 
McCudden, Kevin McLaughlin, Gerard 
McNaughton, John Merriman, John 
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Miles, Anthony Miller, John Milton, 
George Naylor, Elizabeth Norton, 
Minnie Odenchirchen, John Olmsted, 
Anne Pennington, Kelly Pike, Dennis 
Price, Bill Read, Alf Senior, Janice 
Simpson, Glenda Slessor, Anna-Marie 
Smith, Bill Smith, Paul Smith, Bob 
Stamp, Mike Street, Ruth Summers, 
Neil Taylor, Marjorie Thomson, Alan 
Thrower, Linda Thrower, Louise Unitt, 
Rob Waldhuber, Reuben Ware, Don 
Wills, Jim Wilson, David Wood, Elinor 
Wood, Alan Wormington, Brian Wylie, 

Species List: (2002 abundance 
totals are in brackets after each spe¬ 
cies; species with new high tallies are 
in uppercase letters.) 

Red-throated Loon (CW), Horned 
Grebe (1), Red-necked Grebe (CW), 
DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMO¬ 
RANT (31), Black-crowned 
Night-Heron (2), Great Blue Heron 
(7), Tundra Swan (48), TRUMPETER 
SWAN (63), MUTE SWAN (81), 
CANADA GOOSE (10415), Wood 
Duck (2), MALLARD (7956), Ameri¬ 
can Black Duck (639), Mallard x 
American Black Duck (4), Gadwall 
(94), Green-winged Teal (15), Ameri¬ 
can Wigeon (CW), Northern Pintail 
(43), Northern Shoveler (27), 
Canvasback (339), Redhead (5), 
Canvasback x Redhead Duck (1), 
Ring-necked Duck (36), Greater Scaup 
(13131), Lesser Scaup (1094), Black 
Scoter (5), WHITE-WINGED 
SCOTER (730), SURF SCOTER (127), 
Harlequin Duck (1), LONG-TAILED 
DUCK (17369), Barrow’s Goldeneye 
(1), Common Goldeneye (2630), 
Bufflehead (682), Common Mergan¬ 
ser (1302), Red-breasted Merganser 
(138), Hooded Merganser (54), 
RUDDY DUCK (383), ‘Duck’ spe¬ 
cies (500), Bald Eagle (3), 
SHARP-SHINNED HAWK (17), 
COOPER’S HAWK (16), Northern 
Goshawk (4), ‘Accipiter’ species (2), 


Red-shouldered Hawk (2), Red-tailed 
Hawk (129), Rough-legged Hawk (3), 
American Kestrel (18), MERLIN (3), 
Peregrine Falcon (2), Ring-necked 
Pheasant (1), WILD TURKEY (19), 
American Coot (121), Ring-billed Gull 
(1072), Herring Gull (1096), Glaucous 
Gull (13), Iceland Gull (CW), Great 
Black-backed Gull (78), ‘Gull’ species 
(5), Rock Dove (2460), MOURNING 
DOVE (1507), Long-eared Owl (3), 
Great Horned Owl (10), EASTERN 
SCREECH OWL (30), Belted King¬ 
fisher (10), RED-BELLIED 
WOODPECKER (9), Northern Flicker 
(12), Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (1), 
Downy Woodpecker (187), Hairy 
Woodpecker (64), PILEATED 
WOODPECKER (10), ‘Woodpecker’ 
species (1), Eastern Phoebe (CW), 
Northern Shrike (4), Blue Jay (369), 
American Crow (6110), Horned Lark 
(52), Tufted Titmouse (CW), Black- 
capped Chickadee (1070), Brown 
Creeper (17), White-breasted Nuthatch 
(125), Red-breasted Nuthatch (5), Win¬ 
ter Wren (8), CAROLINA WREN 
(24), Golden-crowned Kinglet (29), 
EASTERN BLUEBIRD (52), HER¬ 
MIT THRUSH (11), ‘Thrush’ species 
(1), American Robin (843), Gray 
Catbird (1), Northern Mockingbird (29), 
European Starling (19446), Cedar Wax¬ 
wing (629), Common Yellowthroat (1), 
Yellow-breasted Chat (CW), Ameri¬ 
can Tree Sparrow (519), Fox Sparrow 
(1), Song Sparrow (40), Swamp Spar¬ 
row (3), WHITE-THROATED 
SPARROW (152), White-crowned 
Sparrow (1), Dark-eyed Junco (1257), 
Snow Bunting (25), Northern Cardinal 
(495), Red-winged Blackbird (2), Com¬ 
mon Grackle (1), Brown-headed 
Cowbird (18), House Finch (539), 
American Goldfinch (477), Common 
Redpoll (2), House Sparrow (1889) 

Note: A species was seen one day 
outside of the actual count week: Chip¬ 
ping Sparrow. m 


Watch for Banded Great 
Black-backed Gulls 


by Cynthia Pekarik 

The Canadian Wildlife Service 
(CWS) has banded several Great 
Black-backed Gulls (adults & chicks) 
at nesting colonies around the Great 
Lakes. If you should see a colour- 
marked gull please note as much 
information as possible: 

* Band colour (and the leg it is on) 

* Numbers and letters on colour 
band (including the colour of the text) 

* Location of sighting 

* Date of sighting 

* Any other pertinent details 

Please let me know if you are able 
to obtain just part of the information 
listed above since we value all data. 

Researchers at universities and 
CWS in eastern Canada have also used 
colour bands to mark Great Black- 
backed Gulls; if you send me 
information on a bird that is not from 
the Great Lakes I will forward it to 
them for their records. 

Sightings can be reported to Cynthia 
Pekarik at 905-336-4665 or 
Cynthia.Pekarik@ec.gc.ca . ® 


Wanted: Nature Pictures 
The Nature Centre at Royal Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens is in need of nature 
pictures. If anyone subscribes to 
Owl, Chickadee, Ranger Rick or any 
similar nature magazine, and wishes to 
donate old magazines to the Nature 
Centre, we would be grateful. We can 
update our files of various nature pic¬ 
tures, which we use for school classes 
and other kids’activities, n 


2002 Fisherville Christmas Bird Count 


by John Miles 

The 2002 Fisherville Christmas Bird 
Count was held on Saturday Decem¬ 
ber 21, 2002. This was the 14 lh annual 
count to be held for this area. The day 
started out with a few breaks in the 
clouds and a strong southwest wind. 
As the dawn approached the winds 
increased and snow streamers coming 
in off Lake Erie with nearly gale force 
winds plagued the rest of the day. 

Sparse snow cover the days pre¬ 
ceding the count and the strong winds 
on count day resulted in few birds at 
the feeders. Many hole roosting 
birds did not venture far from home 
or were hunkered down out of 
sight due to the poor weather, re¬ 
sulting in low recorded numbers 
of several species. 

The 35 field observers (some 
from as far as Wiarton, London 
and Toronto) searched the towns 
and countryside for everything 
they could find. Twelve feeder 
watchers also contributed to the 
cause. The final tally was 25272 
individuals of 80 species of birds 
that were found within a 7.5-mile 
radius circle centred in Fisherville. 

A Snowy Owl located near 
Hagersville just before the count 
could not be located on count day. 

Noteworthy birds on the count 
include an immature Northern 
Gannet by the Nanticoke Power 
Generating Station found by Mike 
Street. This sea bird occurs rarely 
on the great lakes in the fall and 
then usually on Lake Ontario. To 
find one on Lake Erie is really 
exceptional, especially on a Christ¬ 
mas Bird Count. Mike also found 


an immature female Peregrine Falcon 
at the power plant, which was another 
new species for the count. These two 
additions brought the number of spe¬ 
cies recorded on the count in its history 
up to 139 plus an additional 4 species 
seen during the 3 days prior or after 
the count, but not on count day. De¬ 
spite the early arrival of winter weather 
in early December, 33 Eastern Blue¬ 
birds and 12 American Robins were 
found. Readers may be interested to 
know that American Robins can and 
do winter in Ontario (even north of 
Lake Superior where it gets to be -40C 


at night), some years in large numbers, 
if there is plentiful food available. This 
past fall a plentiful supply occurred in 
Ontario with many mountain ash 
samaras, multiflora rose hips and buck¬ 
thorn berries present. Some locations 
in Ontario are reporting 100’s of robins 
on their counts this year. The plentiful 
cone crop in the boreal forests far to 
the north resulted in many of our win¬ 
ter finches and even Red-breasted 
Nuthatches remaining north; they are 
non-existent in our area this winter. 
The Furbers on Dry Lake Road had an 
active feeder on count day with a 
White-crowned Sparrow and an 
Eastern Towhee. A couple of 
small flocks of Tundra Swans 
were found along the lake front 
and even one of the reintroduced 
Trumpeter Swans, yellow wing 
tag number 679, is trying to spend 
the winter on Haldimand’s south 
coast. 

Tentatively the 2003 count is 
scheduled for Sunday December 
14 lh , 2003. 

42o50’N 79o50’W centre at 
jet. Haldimand-Norfolk Regional 
Rd. 12 and 5th cone. Town of 
Haldimand to include: Fisherville, 
Balmoral, Cheapside, Cayuga, 
Selkirk, Clanbrassil, Kohler and 
Nelles Corners. Dec. 21, 2002; 
12:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Temp 30o 
to 34o F. Wind SW 15-30 mph. 
0"-0.5" snow cover. Still water 
partly frozen. Moving water open. 
A.M. mostly cloudy with snow 
streamers from lake effect snow. 
P.M. mostly cloudy with snow 
streamers. Observers: 35 in field 
in 21-22 parties (non-owling) plus 



Peregrine Falcon (imm.). Photo: Dr. Gunn. Courtesy of Royal 
Botanical Gardens 
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12 at feeders (30 hours); 18.5 hours 
and 214 miles owling. Total party-hours 
127; party miles 1085.25; 65.5 hours 
and 61.5 miles on foot, 85.25 hours and 
1000 miles by car. 

Tally: Northern Gannet 1, Great 
Blue Heron 8, Canada Goose 4490, 
Trumpeter Swan 1, (wing tag #679), 
Tundra Swan 22, Wood Duck 4, 
Gadwall 16, American Wigeon 2, 
American Black Duck 305, Mallard 
1031, Northern Pintail 2, Greater Scaup 
2029, Lesser Scaup 9, Bufflehead 407, 
Common Goldeneye 100, Hooded Mer¬ 
ganser 1, Common Merganser 1788, 
Red-breasted Merganser 95, Bald Ea¬ 
gle 3 (1 immature, 2 sub adult), Northern 
Harrier 17, Sharp-shinned Hawk 6, 
Cooper’s Hawk 3, Red-tailed Hawk 
170 (low), Rough-legged Hawk 13, 
American Kestrel 45 (low), Merlin 1, 
Peregrine Falcon 1, Ruffed Grouse 
1, Wild Turkey 41, American Coot 
1, Bonaparte’s Gull 649, Ring-billed 
Gull 1176, Herring Gull 1907, Iceland 
Gull 1, Great Black-backed Gull 169, 
gull, sp. 3, Rock Dove 383, Mourning 
Dove 341, Eastern Screech Owl 59, 
Great Horned Owl 9, Snowy Owl cw, 
Long-eared Owl 12, Short-eared Owl 
5, Belted Kingfisher 2, Red-bellied 



Hairy Woodpecker 14, Northern 
(Yellow-shafted) Flicker 14, Northern 
Shrike 3, Blue Jay 194, American Crow 
59, Homed Lark 118, Black-capped 
Chickadee 421, Tufted Titmouse 1, 
White-breasted Nuthatch 44, Brown 
Creeper 13, Carolina Wren 5, Winter 
Wren 1, Golden-crowned Kinglet 65, 
Eastern Bluebird 33, American Robin 
12, Northern Mockingbird 6, European 
Starling 4565, Cedar Waxwing 33, East¬ 
ern Towhee 1, American Tree Sparrow 
361, Chipping Sparrow 1, Song Spar¬ 
row 25, Swamp Sparrow 3, 
White-throated Sparrow 52, White- 
crowned Sparrow 2, sparrow, sp. 1, 
Dark-eyed (Slate-colored) Junco 713, 
Lapland Longspur 11, Snow Bunting 
830, Northern Cardinal 198, 
Red-winged Blackbird 7, Rusty Black¬ 
bird 28, Brown-headed Cowbird 56, 
House Finch 323, Pine Siskin 3, Ameri¬ 
can Goldfinch 236, House Sparrow 
1413. 

Total: 80 species and 25272 indi¬ 
viduals. 

Participants: Compiler-John Miles, 
P. O. Box 449, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1J0; 
Mark Bacro, Cohn Bell, Eleanor Bell, 
Mark Cranford, Floyd Deiter, John Dickie 
Jr., Mike Furber, Nancy Furber, Mary 
Galli, Ray Galli, Denys Gardiner, Janet 
Gifford, Roger Gifford, Jerry Guild, Becky 
Harris, John Harvey, Kyna Intini, Mark 
Jennings, Joe Johnson, Mike Kimber, Sue 
Kimber, Rick Ludkin, Jim Mathieson, 
Sandra Mathieson, Sandra Maxwell, Hugh 
McArthur, John Miles, David Milsom, 
Fred Moeschfelder, Don Perks, George 
Pond, Kayo Roy, Jeff Skevington, Ri¬ 
chard Skevington, Rob Skevington, 
Betsy Smith, Brian Stewart, Joanne 
Stewart, Mike Street, Neil Taylor, Adam 
Timpf, DougTimpf, Matt Timpf, Alan 
Thrower, Linda Thrower, Don Wills, 
Randy Wilson, (Norfolk Field Natural¬ 
ists and the Haldimand Bird 
Observatory), a 


Diploma Program in Environ¬ 
mental Health 

McMaster Institute of 
Environment and Health 
The Diploma Program in Environ¬ 
mental Health is. a distance education 
program designed to provide new and/ 
or upgraded skills and knowledge in 
the principles and practice of environ¬ 
mental health. 

The Diploma Program is suitable 
for public health unit professionals, phy¬ 
sicians, community health nurses, 
environmental industrial professionals 
and those in labour and non-govern¬ 
mental organizations dealing with 
environmental health issues. A uni¬ 
versity degree or certification in a 
relevant field is required. Students who 
meet the required standards acquire a 
McMaster Post-Professional Diploma. 

For further information, please con¬ 
tact: McMaster Institute of Environment 
and Health. McMaster University. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Tel: 905-525-9140, x27344 

Fax: 905-524-2400 

Email: ecoenvir@mcmaster.ca 
Web: www.mcmaster.ca/mieh 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the fol¬ 
lowing new members who have joined 
the HNC in November and December: 
Carol Matheson 
Brendan O’Sullivan 
Linda and Alan Thrower 
Glenn Alford 
Jacqueline Priseman 
Renate Kessaram 
Maureen McGuigan 
Ian Richards and Sandra Bateman 


Historical Acomplishments of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists 


Dead Birds Help Research 
Efforts at the ROM 

For the last five years, members 
of the Bird Study Group have donated 
dead birds they’ve found while birding 
to the Royal Ontario Museum (ROM). 
Here is a list of the dead birds that 
were picked up by Mark Peck of the 
ROM at the December 9th meeting of 
the Bird Study Group: 

1 Peregrine Falcon* 

1 Northern Saw-whet Owl 

2 Sharp-shinned Hawk 

1 Mourning Dove 

2 Black-billed Cuckoo 
1 Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
1 Common Nighthawk 

1 Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
1 Northern Flicker 
1 Purple Martin 
1 Black-capped Chickadee 
1 Golden-crowned Kinglet 

1 American Robin 

2 Hermit Thrush 
1 Gray Catbird 

1 Brown Thrasher 
1 Cedar Waxwing 

1 Chestnut-sided Warbler 

2 White-throated Sparrow 
1 Ovenbird 

1 Fox Sparrow 

3 Purple Finch 

1 American Goldfinch 
* Note: The Peregrine was identi¬ 
fied from its leg bands as ‘Xander,’ one 
of the chicks fledged in 2000 in London, 
Ontario. He was found at the base of a 
Hamilton building in September. 

HNC members should note that it is 
unlawful for Canadians to have or store 
dead migratory birds in their freezers 
without a permit. A permit has been held 
on for the club by Mike Street; until the 
new permit holder is announced, please 
advise Mike at one of the meetings if you 
collect a dead bird, m 


by Paul Attack, FON Director 

The Federation of Ontario Natu¬ 
ralists (FON) was chartered in 1931 
by seven natural history clubs in On¬ 
tario including our own club, which 
was then known as the Hamilton Bird 
Protection Society. FON now is com¬ 
prised of 119 member groups and over 
25,000 members and supporters! 

I have always been very im¬ 
pressed with the list of natural history 
accomplishments initiated by the 
FON. Did you know that in 1934 the 
Federation’s “Sanctuaries” report led 
to the creation of wilderness areas in 
Algonquin Park and a nature reserve 
on Point Pelee? 

Important conservation groups 
were spawned. For example, in 1941 
FON members participated in a Guelph 
Conference resulting in the establish¬ 
ment of a conservation authority 
system in Ontario. In 1960 the Bruce 
Trail Association formed from an FON 
committee, and in 1962 the Nature 
Conservancy of Canada formed from 


the FON nature reserves committee. 

A strong voice at Queen’s Park 
paid conservation dividends. In 1971 
successful lobbying efforts by the Fed¬ 
eration of Ontario Naturalists resulted 
in passage of the Ontario Endangered 
Species Act. In 1981 fieldwork on On¬ 
tario’s Breeding Bird Atlas began, 
fieldwork that culminated with publi¬ 
cation of the atlas in 1987. In 1992 the 
Ontario Wetlands Policy became law 
after two decades of FON work. In 
1997 the FON initiated Partnership for 
Public Lands to campaign for the com¬ 
pletion of the provincial parks system 
and in 1999 Ontario protected 6 million 
acres in 378 new parks and conserva¬ 
tion areas through the Lands for Life 
process. 

A great history and an exciting 
future! Please consider individual 
membership and learn more at 
www.ontarionature.org . This is the 
first article of a series on the accom¬ 
plishments of your Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists, m 


2 nd Annual Green Gardening Day at RBG 

Learn about creating a beautiful garden naturally, without the use of pesti¬ 
cides! Landscape design, plant choices and natural maintenance methods are just 
a few of the topics covered by speakers and workshops at this event. Featured 
speakersinclude Karen York, author of The Healing Garden, and Lorraine 
Johnson, author of Grow Wild. Programming begins at 9am and ends at 6pm, with 
many presentations repeated throughout the day so that you won’t miss a thing! 
Shop and learn in the green gardening marketplace where you can find plants, 
gardening supplies and helpful advice! For more information, or to volunteer, 
contact Mamie Branfireun at (905) 527-1158 x512 or mbranfireun@rbg.ca . 
Admission $15, $10 for RBG members, p 
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Rattlesnake Quest 


by Brian Wylie 

In late July we set out for the 
Bruce Peninsula with the hope of find¬ 
ing an Eastern Massasauga 
Rattlesnake. I was joined by my two 
sons, Dan and Kevin, but not my wife, 
Nancy, who strangely enough showed 
a distinct lack of interest or may I even 
say a certain revulsion at the idea. 
Fourteen years earlier, at the age of 
three, Dan had walked up to me on a 
club hike to this area and stated “Dad 
there’s a rattlesnake in a crack in the 
rock over here!” 

Somewhat dubiously I headed back 
to him and was rewarded with my first 
rattlesnake thus proving that giving my 
child the “Snakes of Ontario” at the 
age of two was obviously a wise deci¬ 
sion. Dan unfortunately could not 
remember the events of that day and 
was eager to find a new “life” snake 
for his list. 


stand of ferns. A beautiful 30inch indi¬ 
vidual emerged and moved slowly 
parallel to the trail. I knelt with deliber¬ 
ate slowness over the snake and gently 
laid my hand onto its back and let it 
slide along beneath my fingers. The 
rattler responded with a flick-up of the 
tip of its rattle and a quick buzz, but 
was seemingly not concerned with my 
actions. I stood back and Dan, under 
my direction, took my place and did the 
same, but kept his hand on the snake 
until the rattle slipped through his fin¬ 
gers so that he could feel it vibrate. It 
was an incredible experience! 

The Eastern Massasauga was 
commonly called the swamp rattlesnake 
because of its preference for this type 
of habitat. This venomous snake deliv¬ 
ers its poison through a pair of curved 
fangs located in the roof of the mouth 
and although fatalities in humans are 
rare, bite victims should seek treat- 


ence as we headed to the shoreline. The 
scenery is nothing short of fantastic as 
you arrive at the limestone cliffs lining 
the clear blue waters of Georgian Bay. 
The stone arch of the “grotto” is a fa¬ 
vourite spot for hikers to cool off with a 
quick dip or a dive through the underwa¬ 
ter cave. We turned up Northern Water, 
Garter, and Red-bellied Snakes as we 
hiked through the park for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

The next day found us at the FON 
property at Dorcas Bay. We checked 
small shrubs along the flat rocky shore¬ 
line and found several large, thick, 
40-inch-long Northern Water Snakes 
curled up into the branches. One indi¬ 
vidual was completely dull with opaque 
eyes and would soon shed its skin. We 
noticed a mother and son further up the 
shore looking into a rock crevice so we 
headed off to talk to them and found they 
had stumbled across a rattlesnake curled 


We arrived at Cypress Lake in 
mid-afternoon and headed off down 
the trail towards the lake right after my 
“don’t expect to get to see one today 
or even all weekend because some 
people I know have looked for years 
and never found one” speech. As you 
might expect we had walked for only a 
couple hun- , dred meters when 
some hikers i warned us that they 
had heard a A rattling noise back 
along the 
trail. With a puz- 

zled expression they watched us sprint 
not away from the danger but directly 
towards it. We slowed down and 
walked heavily, to alert the snake of 
our presence, along a section of 
boardwalk and were rewarded with 
the telltale buzz of a rattlesnake from a 


ment as soon as possible. We had found 
a light colored individual with a brown¬ 
ish-gray ground color that contrasted 
nicely with the row of blackish blotches 
down its back. Its colouring was fresh 
which indicated that it had shed its skin 
recently. There were 9 segments on 
its rattle including the button on the 
end. These snakes can add 2-4 seg¬ 
ments each year and this feature is not 
a good indicator of age, however this 
snake’s size was near the normal 

T maximum length and so it was 
probably a few years old. 

We were elated with our 
quick discovery and dis- ^| 
cussed our 


up in a ball enjoying the suns rays. The 
snake was smaller than our previous 
rattler and was so well camouflaged that 
it was virtually undetectable. Our group 
returned to the woodland trail to take 
advantage of the shade and happily 
headed back to our car. A rapid insect¬ 
like buzz beside the trail revealed a tiny 8 
or 9inch rattlesnake, which whipped away 
from us in a crazy haphazard manner. 
Fantastic! This sighting, however, elic¬ 
ited comments from my sons like “they’re 
everywhere,” “they’re common as dirt,” 
and “only 3 in 2 days!” 

A little research, a little luck, the 
right locale, a willingness to talk to 
strangers and a lot of walking tin ned 
this trip into a rous- 
\ ’’ \ ingsuccess^ " ‘ 
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Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas: 2002 Summary for Hamilton 

Region 


byRobDobos 

The second field season of the Sec¬ 
ond Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas was 
completed in 2002. It was once again a 
productive year in the Hamilton Region 
(Region 15) with excellent coverage by 
the many dedicated volunteers who are 
contributing data to the Atlas. In this 
article, I will summarize the results and 
highlights of the Atlas for Region 15 in 
2002, based on data received up to early 
January 2003. 

Region 15 comprises the western 
half of the Niagara Peninsula from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Erie, easterly to Grimsby 
and Dunnville and westerly to Westover 
and Jarvis (see Figure 1). The region is 
broken into 31 ten-by-ten kilometre 
squares. One of these squares at the 
west end of Lake Ontario (17PH09), has 
only two tiny slivers of land, so data for 
this square are being lumped in with the 
adjacent square 17NH99. As a result, 
effectively we have 30 squares in the 
region. Each of these squares has been 
taken on by a volunteer, all ........ 

of them experienced birders, 
and the majority of whom . 
are Hamilton Naturalists’ 

Club members. These vol¬ 
unteers are listed in Table 1. 

The amount of effort de¬ 


hours of effort (see Table 1). Of these, 
12 squares have had over 80 hours of 
effort, the highest being 209 hours for the 
Port Maitland Square by Jim Smith. Only 
a single square has not yet had any 
atlasser effort during the first two years 
(17NH76), however, it is expected that it 
will get covered over the remaining three 




years. I also expect that by the end of the 
atlas period, all squares in our region will 
have easily received the minimum level 
of effort. In most cases, the primary 
atlasser contributed most of the effort, 
however, for some squares, additional 
atlassers submitted data. Notably, the 
second year of fieldwork for the Nature 
Counts project by Bob Curry and Alan 
Wormington added considerable data for 
squares within the City of Hamilton. The 
bird banding stations associated with the 
Haldimand Bird Observatory at Ruthven 
Park and Selkirk and Rock Point Provin¬ 
cial Parks are also recording substantial 
hours of effort. 

Over the first two years of the Atlas, 
breeding evidence (confirmed, probable 
and possible) has been recorded for 158 
species, plus two hybrids. Breeding evi¬ 
dence for five new species were added 
in 2002 that were not recorded during the 
first year (Great Egret, Northern Shoveler, 
Common Merganser, Wilson’s Phalarope 
and Black-throated Blue Warbler). We 
have now exceeded the to- 
| tal number of species found 
during the first Atlas period 
from 1981-85, which was 
„ iia 157. An average of 77 spe- 
JgpjP cies has been recorded per 
square. The highest species 


voted to date in our region 



over the first two years of 
the Atlas has been tremen¬ 
dous. A minimum effort of 
20 hours per square is re¬ 
quired over the five year 
Atlas period to ensure ad¬ 
equate coverage. So far, 24 
of the 31 squares in our re¬ 
gion have had at least 20 



totals were for the following 
squares: 118 -Dundas, 108 - 
Ancaster, 104 -Westover, 
101 -Jerseyville and 94 - 
Cayuga (see Table 1). One 
of the goals of the Atlas is to 
obtain confirmed breeding 
evidence for as many spe¬ 
cies as possible per square. 
To date, 11 squares have 
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confirmed breeding evidence for at least 
50 percent of the species recorded, with 
the highest rate being 76 percent for the 
Rainham square (Table 1). Of the total 
158 species recorded in the entire region, 
129 species, or 82 percent, have already 
been confirmed as breeding, which is a 
very high ratio. 

Which are the most widespread spe¬ 
cies? So far, 26 species have been found in 
all 29 squares in the region for which we 
have had coverage, and these are: Canada 
Goose, Red-tailed Hawk, Killdeer, Mourn¬ 
ing Dove, Northern Flicker, Great Crested 
Flycatcher, Blue Jay, American Crow, Tree 
Swallow, Bam Swallow, House Wren, 
American Robin, Gray Catbird, European 
Starling, Yellow Warbler, Chipping Spar¬ 
row, Field Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Northern 
Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Bobolink, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Common Grackle, 
Baltimore Oriole, House Finch and House 
Sparrow. Another 11 species have been 
found in 28 squares while six more species 
have been found in 27 squares. It is likely 
that all of these species (and possibly oth¬ 
ers) will be recorded in all squares in our 
region by the end of the Atlas period. 

In terms of significant species, prob¬ 
ably the biggest highlight in 2002 was the 
confirmed breeding for Wilson’s 
Phalarope, a first breeding record for the 
Hamilton Study Area. A male incubating 
a nest with three eggs was found at the 
Smithville Sewage Lagoons in early June 
by Barry Cherriere and Cheryl 
Edgecombe. Another highlight was the 
relatively large number of Hooded War¬ 
bler pairs found again this year; they 
have now been recorded in six squares in 
the region. The Dundas Valley is proving 
to be a stronghold for this nationally des¬ 
ignated Threatened species, with at least 
13 pairs found there, and new sites for 
this species at Cootes Paradise and along 
the Niagara Escarpment in Grimsby. 
Acadian Flycatcher, nationally designated 
as Endangered, was again found in the 


Dundas Valley with two singing males 
present. Sedge Wren, normally a very 
rare and sporadic breeder in our area, 
made a big appearance being found at 
five sites this year. Another species nor¬ 
mally rare locally, Clay-colored Sparrow, 
was found at three new sites this year, all 
in the Westover square, including a small 
colony of six birds. Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, a species not recorded during 
the first Atlas in our region, was found at 
three sites this year, all singing males. It 
would be nice to confirm this species as 
breeding in our region. 

A number of other provincially and 
regionally rare species were recorded 
this year. Altassers are reminded that 
documentation is required for these 
records to be included in the official data¬ 
base by completing a “Rare /Colonial 
Species Form”. Notifications have been 
automatically sent out by the Atlas Of¬ 
fice to atlassers reporting regionally/ 
provincially rare species to request this 
documentation, which should be sent to 
me as the regional coordinator. 

A major objective of the Atlas is to 
determine relative abundance of each 
species through the use of point counts. 
It is hoped that a minimum of 25 point 
counts will be conducted in each square 
over the Atlas period. This year, a number 
of our atlassers put effort into doing point 
counts, and counts have now been done 
in 20 squares in the region. Of these, 12 
squares have had the minimum 25 sta¬ 
tions counted (see Table 1). A total of 
106 species have been recorded on point 
counts across the region. The most nu¬ 
merous of these (and the number of 
counts recorded on) were: Song Spar¬ 
row (435), Red-winged Blackbird (433), 
American Robin (426), European Star¬ 
ling (394), Common Grackle (367), 
Mourning Dove (318), American Gold¬ 
finch (280), American Crow (256), House 
Sparrow (241), Savannah Sparrow (224), 
Bam Swallow (224), Killdeer (207). Con¬ 


cern has generally been expressed over 
the potential effects of West Nile Vims 
on populations of certain bird species in 
southern Ontario, such as crows, jays, 
chickadees, nuthatches and raptors. The 
results of point counts over the remaining 
years of the Atlas may provide a useful 
indication of the degree of these effects. 

In 2002, the Atlas introduced a pro¬ 
tocol for Standardized Owl Surveys in 
order to obtain better data on their occur¬ 
rence and abundance. The survey 
protocol involves either silent listening or 
the use of recorded playback of calls 
conducted at point count stations. In our 
region and across southern Ontario, the 
playback protocol uses calls of Eastern 
Screech-Owl, while in central and north¬ 
ern Ontario the playback uses calls of 
Barred and Boreal Owls. Owls typically 
nest early in the year, and the prime time 
for conducting the survey for the two 
common species of owl in our region (E. 
Screech-Owl and Great Homed Owl) is 
from March 1 to April 30. However, 
breeding evidence for these owls can be 
collected (including calls heard -SM) from 
November 1-July 15 for Screech-Owl 
and from December 1-June 30 for Great 
Homed Owl. Survey materials (includ¬ 
ing cassette tapes and CDs of owl calls) 
were received late in the season last 
year, nonetheless, at least two of our 
atlassers were able to conduct the stand¬ 
ardized surveys in 2002. Hopefully, more 
atlassers will try it out this year, so please 
contact me if you need the survey forms, 
manual and tape or CD. Even if you do 
not use the standardized protocol, now is 
the time to get out and listen for owls! 

As mentioned, the amount of effort 
put in by atlassers over the first two 
years has been exceptional, and the re¬ 
sults bare this out. For this coming field 
season in 2003, the focus should be on 
increasing coverage to the minimum 20 
hours in the few squares that have not 
yet received this amount of effort, in 
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Figure 1: Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas Squares for Hamilton Region - Region 15. 






upgrading breeding evidence to confirmed 
for as many species as possible, and in 
completing at least 25 point counts in 
each square. 

While the squares in our region are 
all being covered by primary atlassers, 
anyone can contribute data to the Atlas. 
Casual Observation Cards can be com¬ 
pleted by anyone for breeding records 
obtained anywhere in the region or the 
province. Contact me if you would like to 
obtain Casual Observation Cards. Data 
can also be entered directly to the data¬ 
base through the Atlas website. The 
website provides all the information you 


need on the Atlas, as well as allows you 
to view maps of species ranges based on 
the current data, so definitely check it 
out. The address is: www.birdsontario.org 

Not all parts of Ontario are as well 
covered as our region, in particular cen¬ 
tral and northern Ontario are lacking 
coverage. Birders without assigned 
squares, or atlassers who have already 
achieved optimum coverage in their 
squares, should consider helping out in 
another region with poorer coverage. 
You can find out which areas these are 
from the Atlas website. In addition, the 
HNC is planning a weekend outing this 


summer to conduct an Atlas bash in 
Bruce County to assist with coverage in 
that region. We will be holding this Atlas 
bash on June 27-29 in one or two squares, 
depending on the number of birders who 
join us. Information on local accommo¬ 
dation will be provided. If you are 
interested in helping out with what prom¬ 
ises to be a fun weekend, please contact 
Tom Crooks at (905) 634-1178. 

Rob Dobos, Regional Coordinator, 
Region 15. Note new address as of 
February 12:21 Sunrise Cres., Dundas, 
Ont. L9H 3S1; e-mail: 
rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca. H 


) 
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Table 1. Breeding Bird Atlas data summary for Region 15 for the years 2001-02. 


Square# 

Square Name 

Primary Atlasser 

# of Species 

% Confirmed 

# of Point Counts 

Total Hours 


2001-02 

Breeding 2001-02 

2001-02 

ofEffort 

17NH73 

Nanticoke 

Barry Jones 

65 

40.0 


18.67 

17NH74 

Jarvis 

Barry Jones 

7T 

28 2 


2725 

17NH75 

Hagersville 

John Olmsted 

74 

363 

3 

24.00 

17NH76 

Ohsweken 

Bill Lamond 

0 

0 


0 

17NH77 

Middleport 

Don Wills 

78 

66.7 

21 

10533 

17NH78 

Jerseyville 

Sheldon McGregor 

101 

58.4 

36 

188.25 

17NH79 

Westover 

Rob Dobos 

104 

462 

25 

96.75 

17NH83 

Peacock Point 

Denys Gardiner 

62 

46.8 

11 

1725 

17NH84 

Selkirk 

John Miles 

84 

42.9 

49 

180.00 

17NH85 

NeUes Comers 

Mike Furber 

90 

34.4 


6.00 

17NH86 

Caledonia 

Bob Stamp 

77 

403 


2533 

17NH87 

Mount Hope 

Mike Street 

78 

65.4 

6 

8538 

17NH88 

Ancaster 

Jim Heslop 

108 

433 

19 

162.72 

17NH89 

Dundas 

Brian Wylie 

118 

50.0 


60.67 

17NH94 

Rainham 

Dave Don 

69 

763 

45 

45.75 

17NH95 

Cayuga 

Rick Ludkin 

94 

40.4 

42 

1625 

17NH96 

York 

Rick Ludkin 

86 

40.7 

69 

38.42 

17NH97 

Binbrook 

George Naylor 

90 

533 

20 

85.17 

17NH98 

Hamilton 

Dave Copeland 

84 

50.0 

6 

178.07 

17NH99 

Hamilton Bay 

Bob Curry 

88 

42.0 


3500 

17PH04 

South Cayuga 

Wolfgang Luft 

43 

41.9 


2733 

17PH05 

Canfield 

Gerard McNaughton 

65 

60.0 


36.75 

17PH06 

Caistorville 

Tom Crooks 

70 

17.1 

24 

26.75 

17PH07 

Woodburn 

Peter Thoem 

80 

413 

26 

8000 

17PH08 

Stoney Creek 

Lois Evans 

87 

52.9 

53 

105.15 

17PH14 

Port Maitland 

Jim Smith 

92 

60.9 

28 

209.48 

17PH15 

Dunnville 

Jim Smith 

60 

45.0 

69 

3400 

17PH16 

Winslow 

Margaret Walton 

SO 

10.0 

27 

14,13 

17PH17 

Smithville 

Michael Clark 

66 

313 

26 

21.75 

17PH18 

Grimsby 

Kevin McLaughlin 

79 

620 


14330 


Hamilton Budget Proposals Hurt 
Natural Environment 


by Don McLean 

The proposed 2003 budget for 
the City of Hamilton is attracting lots 
of media attention. Staff have pre¬ 
sented councilors with a $56 million 
deficit and are recommending $41 
million in cuts and a 5.8% tax in¬ 
crease to cover the remaining 
shortfall. 

The debate is ongoing, and final 
decisions have not yet been made, 
but many of the proposed cuts are 
detrimental to the natu¬ 
ral world. They 
include: 

• refusing 
funding for the Con- 
s e r v a t i o n 
Authority’s land ac¬ 
quisition program 

• cutting an¬ 
other $125,000 from 
the allocation to the 
Royal Botanical 
Gardens 

• eliminating the Street Tree Plant¬ 
ing program of 750 trees per year. 
Even before this cut, the City is only 
replacing about one third of the trees it 
cuts down (saving $126,000) 

• eliminating funding for the City’s 
forestry management program 
($90,000) 

• eliminating a natural heritage 
staff position 

• eliminating financial support for 
the annual Upwind-Downwind confer¬ 
ence on air pollution ($10,000) 



fens# 


Projects deemed ‘unaffordable’ 
include: 

• $30,000 to replace dead trees in 
the Barton Street median 

• $125,000 to hire staff to provide 
monitoring, enforcement and adminis¬ 
tration of the Tree-cutting bylaw 

• $100,000 for planting of trees in 
city parks 

• $124,000 to extend the west 
Hamilton rail trail to Chedoke golf 

course 

On the plus side 
there are proposals to 
reduce “weed cut¬ 
ting” programs, 
although staff have 
hinted they may seek 
to re-introduce the use 
of herbicides in place 
of the cutting. 

All of the above 
form only a tiny part of 
the full budget. Major cuts are pro¬ 
posed for social services along with 
fee increases for most recreational pro¬ 
grams and the City bus system. The 
draft budget also proposed major serv¬ 
ice cuts for the transit system, but 
these have been rejected (at least tem¬ 
porarily) by City Council. 

The budget proposals also allocate 
$19.6 milli on to the Red Hill Creek Ex¬ 
pressway project. While this does not 
appear to include major tree cutting in 
2003, some damage to vegetation is likely. 
The spending, however, remains depend¬ 
ent on the City’s success in obtaining 
remaining permits and approvals, a 
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Conservation Issues Update 

by Diane Green 

Check out our new feature on the 
HNC web site, where we have placed 
a link from the main page on Conser¬ 
vation Issues of the month. We hope 
to keep this section updated with infor¬ 
mation on issues of current interest to 
members. 

A reminder that the Mid Peninsula 
Transportation Corridor study is ex¬ 
pected to have a set of Public 
Information Centres the week of Jan. 
23 rd . Stay tuned to the website for 
dates and times. This will be an oppor¬ 
tunity to tell the Ministry of 
Transportation what you think about 
the Mid-Peninsula highway issue. 

The Ministry released the draft En¬ 
vironmental Assessment Terms of 
Reference for the highway in mid-De¬ 
cember and the public will be able to 
provide input at the Public Information 
Centre. The City of Burlington will be 
hosting a mega-meeting probably the 
week following this Public Information 
Centre, to obtain further public feed¬ 
back on the issue. 

Also, the verdict is still out on the 
West Harbour Trails decision. Please 
keep those letters coming, asking the 
City of Burlington to maintain the shore¬ 
line of the Harbour in its natural state. 

Finally, we hope to begin a Con¬ 
servation Study Group in the near 
future. The focus of this will be to 
provide an opportunity for club mem¬ 
bers to find out a little more about 
some of the exciting projects we have 
obtained funding for in the recent past. 
Upcoming topics include the Nature 
Counts project, our update to the 1993 
Natural Areas Inventory, and the Long 
Valley Brook,restoration project. Our 
first meeting will be in February, date 
and location TBD. a___ 
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Toronto Wildlife 


by Louise Unitt 

Those attending at January ’03 
HNC meeting were doubly fortunate 
to have Nathalie Karvonen as pre¬ 
senter, for the Executive Director of 
the Toronto Wildlife Centre imparted a 
wealth of information that was not 
merely interesting, but also of consid¬ 
erable practical value. 

A biologist, Nathalie has worked at 
the Toronto Zoo, the African Lion Safari 
and the Toronto Humane Society. As 
manager of the latter’s wildlife depart¬ 
ment, she was keenly aware that there 
was no organisation in the area dedi¬ 
cated to caring for wildlife in distress, or 
to assisting the public with wildlife situa¬ 
tions. Motivated by the need for such a 
facility, Nathalie left the THS to found 
the Toronto Wildlife Centre, which opened 
in March 1993. Located in Toronto, the 
Centre also serves the rest of southern 
Ontario, and offers occasional assistance 
as far afield as Thunder Bay, and New 
York State. 

The TWC sustains itself through 
fundraising efforts, accepting contri¬ 
butions from the public, as well as 
from corporations and foundations. Al¬ 
though it is mainly staffed by 
volunteers, some operational aspects 
demand more extensive training than 
is practical for volunteers. One func¬ 
tion that requires paid staff is operating 
the Wildlife Hotline, where complex 
life-or-death situations often arise. Also 
on the payroll are a veterinarian, vet¬ 
erinary technicians and biologists, as 
well as an animal care supervisor. For 
the volunteers, training begins with a 


Centre: Helping People and Wildlife in 
the Urban Jungle 


group orientation, followed up with a 
one-on-one, on-the-job apprenticeship. 

The Centre’s two main goals are 
public education and wildlife rehabili¬ 
tation. Public education is undertaken 
through media exposure, community 
meetings, and the Wildlife Hotline. 
Speaking to groups is an important as¬ 
pect of Nathalie’s work. Through 
community meetings, she addresses 
widely held misunderstandings about 
wildlife. For example, last year more 
than thirty newspaper articles were 
printed about a coyote that ate a cat. 
Although the event caused quite a stir, 
Nathalie pointed out that this is normal 
behaviour for a coyote, whose diet in¬ 
cludes small mammals. What is not 
normal is the presence of cats out¬ 
doors. The coyote does not know to 
exempt the cat from its menu! 

Of its three educational ap¬ 
proaches, the Wildlife Hotline is the 
Centre’s main public information venue. 
It operates 365 days a year, fielding 
20,000 phone calls annually. Emphasis 
is placed on hiring Hotline staff who 
are “good with people,” and capable of 
coping with the rigorous challenges it 
poses. One basic difficulty is getting 
an accurate species identification over 
the phone. 

To illustrate, Nathalie showed a 
slide of two youngsters - a baby Rock 
Dove, and a baby Red Fox. Appar¬ 
ently, callers almost never recognise 
the ball of fluff they have rescued as a 
Rock Dove, and Red Foxes, which do 
not develop a reddish coat until later in 
life, are often mistaken for dogs and 


brought to domestic animal shelters. 

Misconceptions abound: many 
Hotline callers need reassurance that 
their children are in no danger of ab¬ 
duction from a fox. Operators patiently 
explain that the fox, weighing ~ 3 kg., 
makes an unlikely kidnapper. Still, there 
are no absolutes, and staffers take pains 
not to treat callers’ concerns lightly. 

Many of the calls concern nui¬ 
sance situations, such as animals in the 
attic. Trapping and relocating an ani¬ 
mal - a common “solution” - yields a 
poor survival rate: 70% of racoons are 
dead within three months of being 
moved out of their home territory. Any 
racoon or squirrel discovered in an 
attic during the summer is almost guar¬ 
anteed to be a female with young. If 
she is trapped and removed, the newly 
orphaned young will be heard scream¬ 
ing within a few days. As Nathalie 
puts it, “there is a lot of bad information 
out there,” and many companies in the 
wildlife removal field can cause harm, 
although some (she singled out AAA 
Wildlife Control) can be very helpful. 

Callers are encouraged to bring 
sick or injured animals into the shelter 
if at all possible, or, as a second choice, 
to confine the animal. Hotline opera¬ 
tors instruct callers to take precautions 
to avoid injury to their person (through 
bites and scratches), and to limit expo¬ 
sure to zoonotic diseases like rabies 
and West Nile virus. 

Starting in mid-April each year, 
the Hotline is flooded with reports of 
orphans. Many are not really orphans 


at all and have no need whatsoever of 
rescue. It is quite normal for a large 
youngster to be kicked out of the nest 
onto the ground, where the parents will 
continue to feed it. Having “no clue” 
about fledglings, the public misinter¬ 
prets what it sees. Occasionally, 
however, the so-called “baby” turns 
out to be a adult that is ill or injured, 
and in legitimate need of assistance. 
This illustrates how critical it is to ar¬ 
rive at an accurate ID. Operators get 
down to basics, asking questions like 
“What makes you think it is a [robin/ 
duck, etc.]?” 

Wildlife rehabilitation is a relatively 
new field. As such, it is not well regu¬ 
lated, although Nathalie hopes that will 
soon change. Here in Ontario and in¬ 
ternationally, there is a wide variety in 
the quality of care available. Services 
range from “backyard rehabilitation” 
to sophisticated medical centres, which 
are also useful as sources of informa¬ 
tion. TWC shares its experience by 
offering international training to other 
facilities. 

The Centre accepts all species 
found in the wild in Ontario, with the 
current exception of large mammals 
like adult white-tailed deer. One hun¬ 
dred and sixty species were admitted 
last year alone, and more than 200 
species since the centre opened its 
doors. Here is a sample of the rarer 
patients: Purple Gallinule, American 
White Pelican, Peregrine Falcon, 
Golden Eagle, Snowy Owl and north¬ 
ern flying squirrel. TWC treats over 
3,000 sick, injured and orphaned native 
and wild animals each year. Birds, 
mammals, reptiles and amphibians are 
all represented. 

The main reason for admission - 
cat attacks - is entirely preventable. 
That’s why Nathalie is committed to 
public education on free-roaming cats. 
The alternatives she recommends are 


to either keep cats indoors or build 
runs for them. Native birds and small 
mammals are killed in large numbers 
by cats. Also, window collisions ac¬ 
count for many casualties among bird 
populations. TWC has been working 
closely with the Fatal Light Aware¬ 
ness Program. (Articles on FLAP 
appeared in the Jan. ’01 and Apr. ’02 
issues of the Wood Duck. Or check 
out their web site at www.flap.org.) 
During migration season, FLAP drops 
off as many as 60 birds on the shel¬ 
ter’s doorstep. 

While injuries from cars undoubt¬ 
edly exact a heavy toll, circumstances 
are not always as straightforward as 
they seem. There may be an ulterior 
cause that induces an animal to run out 
into the path of a car. In one case, an 
x-ray of a car injury victim revealed a 
pellet lodged in its leg. Another rehab 
centre found that 80% of birds of prey 
hit by cars were “under the influence 
of pesticide toxins in their tissues, - 
literally “flying drunk.” Oil spills are a 
growing problem for birds and semi- 
aquatic mammals. One hundred and 
fifty afflicted birds were treated at the 
facility over the course of a year. 

Nathalie passed on an important re¬ 
minder for those of us who feed birds or 
come into contact with other animals. 
Naturally-occurring diseases like pox and 
sarcoptic mange have been prevalent in 
fox and coyote populations in the past 
few years. Recent times have seen a 
“staggering” number of crows affected 
by the West Nile virus. She supports the 
use of well-maintained feeders, but cau¬ 
tions against allowing seeds to become 
mouldy. Seeds that fall to the ground can 
also pose a danger, as they can easily 
become contaminated by excrement be¬ 
fore being ingested. Her advice: “Keep 
feeders super-clean.” Nathalie also 
warns against buying “cheapo” seed, usu¬ 
ally low in nutritive value. Well-intentioned 
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members of the public sometimes “res¬ 
cue” an animal infant, only to unwittingly 
jeopardise its health through a bad diet. 
Robust appearance and glossy coat can 
conceal dangerously low bone density, 
which doesn’t come to light until the 
animal breaks a bone. 

Discards of all sorts can be lethal. 
TWC encounters birds whose legs are 
entangled in fishing line, and some ani¬ 
mals crawl into improperly secured bins 
and emerge with peanut butter contain¬ 
ers stuck on their heads. As Nathalie 
pointed out, it's only cute until you realise 
that the animal is sentenced to starvation 
unless freed. A slide showed a racoon, 
its arm ‘braceleted’ in a piece of plastic. 
As the creature grew, it had painfully 
constricted its arm. The racoon was suc¬ 
cessfully treated and returned to the wild. 
Nathalie also showed a slide of a duck, 
its wing pierced by an arrow in two 
places. Miraculously, it also survived. 

When a patient is admitted to the 
facility, the first task is to assess its 
condition. Emergency care is applied 
for conditions such as bleeding and 
hypothermia. For an injury such as a 
broken back, humane euthanasia is the 
only answer. To handle routine occur¬ 
rences like cat attacks, veterinarians 
have developed protocols for in-house 
staff to follow. They are thus enabled 
to administer medical treatment with¬ 
out consulting a veterinarian for each 
recurrence. Centre employees do ba¬ 
sic blood work. Veterinary treatment 
is necessary in non-routine cases. For 
example, a snapping turtle was diag¬ 
nosed with a hook and line in its 
intestines; a very complicated surgery 
ensued, to the tune of $2000. 

Once a patient’s initial problems 
have been dealt with, there follows a 
period of supportive care, critical to 
recuperation. Attention is paid to proper 
nutrition (force-feeding where neces¬ 
sary) and the administration of 
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Update of Birders’ HSA Life Bird Lists 


medications as indicated. Staffers are 
faced with all kinds of challenges. Birds 
in captivity must be immersed in water 
frequently, to replenish the oil on their 
feathers. But they appear to interpret 
water as an invitation to relieve them¬ 
selves! Volunteers are compelled to 
change the water time and time again 
in a futile effort to keep up with the 
deluge of droppings. 

Care must be exercised so that ani¬ 
mals retain their fear of humans while at 
the facility. It is critically important that 
babies be raised with con-specifics (mem¬ 
bers of their own species), for this is how 
they learn appropriate social behaviours. 
Human-reared animals will approach peo¬ 
ple when they are ready to breed. Natalie’s 
reference to a full-grown adult buck that 
had “gone after someone with love in his 
eyes” shows how hazardous imprinting 
errors can be. Hence “baby swapping” 
is practised, whereby wildlife rehab cen¬ 
tres shuffle babies among themselves so 
that no lonely critter stays isolated from 
members of its own kind. 

Other captivity-related problems 
include stress from proximity to peo¬ 
ple, and feather damage and loss of 
waterproofing in birds. Aspergillosis (a 
fungal disease) and parasites “breed 
like crazy” in captivity. An ailment 
akin to bedsores known as bumblefoot 
develops in swans that stand on a hard 
surface. A good substrate must be avail¬ 
able to ensure healthy feet. 

In order to condition an animal for 
release, an effort is made to re-enact 
the wild setting into which it will be re¬ 
introduced. At this time, workers keep 
a close eye on animals to make sure 
they can feed themselves on their own. 
An animal is usually released where it 
was found. During the winter months, 
release is preceded by a period of ac¬ 
climatisation to outdoor temperature. 
Turtles are not liberated until spring, 
when they would naturally be emerg¬ 


ing from the mud. Migrating birds like¬ 
wise are not given their freedom until 
spring. Porcupines and other nocturnals 
are scheduled for release after nightfall. 

TWC occasionally defers to the 
expertise of the Toronto Zoo or the 
ROM to obtain an ID on an “acciden¬ 
tal tourist.” One example concerned a 
four-foot-long Everglades rat snake that 
hitched a ride into town via a shipment 
of corn. The harmless rattlesnake 
mimic was treated to a free ride back 
to Florida. 

Nathalie is actively involved in the 
construction of TWC’s new home. The 
largest wildlife facility in the world is set 
to open in August ’03. As the new loca¬ 
tion is at the Kortwright Conservation 
area, north of Toronto, there will be a 
downtown receiving area too. The new 
centre will house a veterinary hospital, oil 
spill response area, large predator rehab 
(for lynx, bobcat, etc.), and deer rehab 
(for deer and moose). There will also be 
a research component, an intern pro¬ 
gram, training facilities, onsite public 
education opportunities, and web-cams 
for viewing patients. 

How can you help? By becoming 
a volunteer or making a donation. Or 
perhaps the company you work for 
could contribute. Apart from financial 
support, the Centre welcomes supplies 
like electric heating pads, toilet paper, 
eggs, and high quality bird, kitty, and 
puppy food. Contact the Toronto Wild¬ 
life Centre at (416) 631-0662 (the same 
number as the Wildlife Hotline). 

Brian McHattie informed the meet¬ 
ing that the TWC benefits our area, 
with Hamiltonians driving waterbirds 
into the Downsview facility for care. 
In response to a call I put into the 
Hotline last summer, a local TWC vol¬ 
unteer waded into the waters off 
Burlington’s Beachway Park to attempt 
a rescue of a swan with a broken 


wing. Brian reported that the HNC 
has contributed to the Centre, its latest 
contribution a donation of $500. 

I’m sure that all who attended 
Nathalie’s talk will agree with Paul 
Attack when he thanked Nathalie for 
a “most impressive presentation.” And 
along with Paul, we wish her and the 
dedicated TWC team the best of luck 
with the new Centre, b 


Hawks and Owls Trip 


The January 4 Hawks and Owls 
trip led by Mike Street to the Haldimand 
area started out in touchy weather, but 
conditions improved and the day proved 
reasonably successful. 

Although there were no Bald Ea¬ 
gles at Nanticoke, an even dozen very 
cold-looking Great Blue Herons, sev¬ 
eral close-in Great Black-backed Gulls 
and thousands of Common Mergan¬ 
sers made the stop worthwhile. 

At Selkirk Provincial Park a Great 
Horned Owl flew across the creek in 
full view of the group, followed 
shortly by a dark-phase Rough-leg¬ 
ged Hawk which came out of the 
pines and did aerobatics over 
everyones’ heads. At least three very 
skittish single Long Eared Owls were 
found, but no one got a really good 
look at them. Leaving Selkirk, a nice 
young male Northern Harrier (the 
first of three for the day) was joined 
by a large female. 

After lunch both dark- and light- 
phase Rough-legs were seen on the 
way to the chicken farm near Cal¬ 
edonia, where at least 20 Red-tailed 
Hawks were in view, several directly 
overhead. American Kestrels were 
everywhere, with one going after a 
mouse right through the group’s field 
of view while they were watching 
another harrier. 

On the way to the Fisherville 
Raptor Preserve a very sharp-eyed 
member of the group somehow spot¬ 
ted several Wild Turkeys in an uncut 
corn field (while driving her car!) 
and brought the group back for a 
look. The day ended with six Short¬ 
eared Owls seen both perched and 
flying at the preserve in the only di¬ 
rect sunlight of the day. b 


It has been a few years since we 
have printed a summary of local birders’ 
bird species life list totals for the Hamil¬ 
ton Study Area (HSA). We would like to 
update this summary for the April issue 
of the Wood Duck, to include any addi¬ 
tions to the end of 2002. We encourage 
all long time birders, as well as newer 
ones that have made the threshold (see 
below) to send in their totals. 

The criteria for reporting totals are 
as follows: 

1. They must include live bird spe¬ 
cies positively identified by you, by sight 
or sound. (Since your list will not be 
checked, we rely on your honesty.) 

2. They must include birds encoun¬ 
tered in the Hamilton Study Area (within 
a circle with a radius of 25 miles [40.2 
km] centred at Dundum Castle, Hamil¬ 
ton). 

3. They must be species included on 


the official Hamilton Area Bird Checklist 
(February 2000 edition). No exotics lo¬ 
cally established (e.g. Trumpeter Swans 
are not yet considered as established 
wild populations and are not on the HSA 
checklist). 

4. Include your totals up to Decem¬ 
ber 31,2002, only. 

5. The threshold for reporting will be 
225 species (roughly 60% of the check¬ 
list total). 

Please note that adherence to these 
criteria is important in order for reported 
totals to be comparable, and is not in¬ 
tended to imply that you did not see a 
particular bird if it is not on the official 
checklist. 

Send your Hamilton list totals, along 
with your name and address, bv March 
1 to: Rob Dobos, 21 Sunrise Cres., 
Dundas, Ont., L9H 3S1; or e-mail: 
rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca. b 


Waste Production 
Questionnaire 

I am a third year Arts & Science 
Programme student at McMaster Uni¬ 
versity with your HNC President, 
Brian McHattie, as my professor. As 
part of my Environmental Inquiry re¬ 
search project, I am conducting a 
survey on citizen’s attitudes towards 
waste production. 

A questionnaire is attached to the 
end of this month’s Wood Duck. The 
questionnaire involves answering some 
simple questions about waste produc¬ 
tion and only takes a few moments to 
fill out. Your participation is very valu¬ 
able to my research and is greatly 
appreciated. Your answers will be com¬ 
pletely anonymous - identification is 
not required. You can email me your 
answers by just noting the question 
number and your response to 
huangk@mcmaster.ca or by mailing the 
questionnaire to: Kevin Huang, 92 Haddon 
Ave. N., Hamilton, ON, L8S 4A5. 

Please feel free to contact me 
should you have any questions. You 
can also hand the questionnaire to a 
representative who will be collecting 
them at the February 10, 2003 Club 
meeting. I thank you very much in 
advance for your kind cooperation! m 


Environmentalists of the Year Committee Seeks Nominations 


Hamilton’s Environmentalists of the Year Awards have been presented since 1979 
to honour individuals and groups who have made significant contributions to the 
protection and/or enhancement of the environment in the City of Hamilton. Over the 
years many members of the HNC have received the Dr. Victor Cecilioni Award or 
Awards of Merit including: Ray Lowes, Bill Randall, Bruce Duncan, Ken Hall, Don 
Mclean, Brain McHattie, Joanna Chapman, Rob Dobos, Corey Lewis, the Hamilton 
Junior Naturalists’ Club and the Conservation Committee of the HNC. The Awards 
will be presented at the 24th Annual Environmentalists of the Year Awards Dinner. 
The dinner is held during National Environment Week, and in 2003 will take place at 
the Hillcrest Restaurant, Concession Street, Hamilton, at 5:45 p.m. on Wednesday 
June 4,2003. Nominations for 2002 must be submitted by March 31,2003. A copy of 
the nomination package and background on the awards and past recipients is posted 
on the web at www.hwcn.org/link/wloec/. For information and copies of the nomina¬ 
tion form please contact John Struger at (905)547-5116 (h) or (905)336-4966 (o). b 
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Monarch Rearing in Your Home 


by Linda Thrower 
[Editor’s note: This article is an 
excellent description of the process 
of rearing native butterflies in one’s 
home, an activity which is probably 
of great interest to many Club mem¬ 
bers. It also includes information on 
using the Swan Plant, a non-native 
species, as an alternative host for 
Monarchs. Linda reports that the 
Department of Agriculture 
okayed the importa¬ 
tion of these seeds 
since the species is 
annual and not win- A 

ter hardy in New 
Zealand, its native range. wf 

Nonetheless, I am generally T 

uncomfortable with the importa¬ 
tion of viable seeds. Many of our 
invasive plants got their start here 
in North America as additions to 
people’s gardens - including the 
dog-strangling vines, which are 
close relatives of the Swan Plant.] 

During a holiday in New Zealand, 
we stood in a driveway looking at a 


single four-foot high bush, a Swan Plant 
(Asclepias physocarpa), which was 
covered with caterpillars, chrysalises 
and hatching monarchs. We were 
amazed. First, that New 
Zealand had monarchs 
and second that one 
bush could hold so 
much life. So, in the 

, fal1 of 2001 > 1 
I / as ked my friend 

in New Zealand 

-- Jju to please send 

' VJ/ me some of 

rf j ' those seeds. 

MM Of the sixty 

seeds that I planted, 

. only three germinated. The 
three seedlings were planted 
outside in June. To our surprise 
when a Monarch first flew into the 
yard in July, it went straight to the 
Swan Plant and started laying eggs all 
over this plant it had never seen be¬ 
fore. Although monarchs flew in and 
laid eggs day after day, all the eggs 
appeared to be getting depredated, and 
we didn’t see any little caterpillars. 

One day while watching a Mon¬ 
arch lay eggs on the Swan Plant and 
then onto the native milkweed, we had 
an idea. We cut 16 leaves with eggs on 
them off of the Swan Plant. From the 
native milkweed we cut a 1-inch cir- 
. cle around 4 eggs. We placed leaves 
L and eggs in clear plastic contain- 
ers. In a few days we had 
collected 58 eggs: 38 from the 
Swan Plant and 20 from the 
native milkweed. 

YljJ Day after day little cat¬ 
's erpillars appeared. They 


were so small that a magnifying glass 
had to be used for the first couple 
weeks. During this period we checked 
and cleaned the containers of moisture 
twice a day. As the caterpillars grew 
and were moved to larger containers 
(seven inches wide, five inches deep, 
and 12 inches long), air holes were 
provided. There did not seem to be any 
growth rate differences in the caterpil¬ 
lars no matter on which plant they fed. 

In about nine days all caterpillars 
were moved into a screen enclosure: 
five feet long, four feet high and three 
feet wide. We provided food plants 
and all the caterpillars eventually fin¬ 
ished eating, climbed to the top, and 
turnedj^^ into ^chrysalises. 
Out of 58 f chrysalises, 

two were blue and 

the rest were 

green. I cannot 

tell you how thrilled 

I was to watch 'vIBregjgi 
that first monarch - 
emerge. The ex- 
citement never really 
died down while day YYsdy 
after day large dark mon- 
archs were transferred into 
cardboard boxes and released ''spB* 
into our butterfly garden. 

Because the caterpillars had to ^ 
be raised indoors, this summer we are 
going to try netting on some branches 
to see of that helps. We are also trying 
to find larger plots of land to see if 
more plants in a much larger grouping 
would allow this plant to fulfill the life 
cycle without outside help. Anyone with 
inquiries can reach me at: 
giantindians@3web.net. m 
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Dead Birds, New Highways, Towers, Owls, an Elf and a 

Quiz 


by Michael Rowlands 

On December 9 lh , nearly 80 peo¬ 
ple attended the Bird Study Group’s 
(BSG’s) year-end meeting. Many peo¬ 
ple brought treats to complement the 
shade-grown coffee, hot cider, tea and 
cold beverages supplied by the BSG 
organizing committee. Glenda Slessor 
welcomed everyone and extended best 
wishes for the holiday season. 

Mark Peck from the Royal On¬ 
tario Museum attended the meeting to 
pick up dead birds that many of our 
members had collected and stored in 
their freezers throughout the year. 
These specimens are used at the ROM, 
or get traded to other institutions and 
organizations for various projects (see 
note in this Duck.) Helene Dutka ap¬ 
pealed to BSG members to become 
active in writing their elected repre¬ 
sentatives to protest the Mid-Peninsula 
Highway, slated to cut through birding 
habitat in various parts of the Niagara- 
Hamilton-Burlington region. For further 
information, contact Helene at 905- 
319-2906 or visit 

www.cope-nomph.org on the net. 

Members were next reminded that 
the Ross Thompson Trophy is being 
offered again this year to the junior 
birder who submits a list of the most 
bird sightings in the 2002 calendar year. 
(Full details were given on page 94 of 
the December 2002 Duck.) All HNC 
members should encourage young 
birders in the club to submit their lists. 

Glenda announced that one of our 
talented members had provided some 
2003 calendars bearing photos of ei¬ 
ther an Indigo Bunting or a Saw-whet 
Owl. She then introduced Anne 


From the 



Pennington, who recommended that 
members consider reading the Earth 
Island Journal, which has a recent 
article discussing how communication 
towers are killing migratory birds: their 
red lights affect birds’ magnetic com¬ 
passes. A simple, four-step solution at 
many US sites has been to replace the 
red lights with white flashing strobes, 
restrict the tower heights to less than 
200 feet, avoid use of guy-wires, and 
locate them away from significant bird 
migration corridors. Anne invited BSG 
members to contact their MPs to see 
what can be done about communica¬ 
tion towers here in Ontario. 

Next Dennis Lewington led the 
sightings report: George Coker gave 
an impressive list of species that he 
had seen after the recent stormy 
weather, while other birders reported 
Great Homed Owl, Northern Gannet, 
Snow Goose, Cooper’s Hawk, Wild 
Turkey, American Crow (back in Ham¬ 
ilton in numbers again!), Bald Eagle, 
Trumpeter Swan, Glaucous Gull, Lesser 
Black-backed Gull and Gray Partridge. 

Mike Street then took the podium 
for an identification session on the owls 
of the Hamilton area. Using excellent 
slides by Barry Cherriere, he walked 
us through the field marks and habits 
of the eight frequently-sighted species 


(Short-eared, Eastern Screech-Owl, 
Great Horned, Barred, Boreal, North¬ 
ern Saw-whet, Long-eared and Snowy) 
and the single less frequently seen one 
(Great Gray). In keeping with this 
year’s theme of learning more about 
bird songs, Mike also played us a 
Peterson tape recording of the calls of 
each owl. Mike had lots of interesting 
comments to share, many of which 
were based on his personal experi¬ 
ences with these owls locally. 

Tom Crooks (who had appeared 
earlier looking very much like a Christ¬ 
mas elf) and Arlene McCaw of the 
BSG organizing committee then took 
the floor - they had prepared an edu¬ 
cational quiz for our edification and 
entertainment! They divided the group 
into six teams and sent us off to iden¬ 
tify birds on posters taped around the 
room. At each poster, there were about 
30 birds to identify and several trivia 
questions to answer about the featured 
species. After six or seven minutes, 
each team moved on to the next poster, 
until all six had been visited. In the end, 
we were supplied with answer sheets 
and Tom reviewed some of the trivia 
questions. (Did you know the Bobolink 
is also called the Skunk Bird?) 

Glenda wrapped up the meeting and 
mentioned another website that helps 
identify birds by their songs: 
fwww.birdsontario.org . Click on Ontario 
Breeding Bird Atlas, then, under "About 
Atlas" on the menu bar, click on "Begin¬ 
ner’s Comer" and scroll down to "Bird 
Identification" for a list of several websites 
featuring birdsongs). The meeting was 
adjourned, the chairs were stacked, and 
everyone went home enriched with calo¬ 
ries and new knowledge, m 
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Red Hill Odyssey 


by Kelly Pike 

I grew up in rural Newfoundland, 
and there is no other place quite like it. 
Back home I was enveloped by trees 
and grass and sand. No matter where I 
went I was surrounded by the cold, thun¬ 
dering Atlantic. At night the NF sky is an 
infinite pattern of stars. When I moved 
here I ended up in the heart of downtown 
Hamilton, and to be quite honest, I found 
it unimpressive. There was nothing to be 
seen but brick and concrete. Pigeons had 
replaced the gulls I was used to seeing. 
The smell of the ocean was now the 
smell of industry. The sky at night was a 
monotonous grey. 

After several months of despair and 
gloom, I came upon the Hamil¬ 
ton Naturalists’ Club website. 

Here I found people like me, 
people who love wildlife and the 
great outdoors. I discovered other 
people who love birds simply be¬ 
cause they exist. I also learned 
about the plight of the Red Hill 
Valley. I decided it was time to 
see it for myself. 

I set out equipped with bin¬ 
oculars and a camera. I don’t 
have a car, so I took the King 
Street bus to Parkdale and en¬ 
tered through Red Hill Bowl. 

Rather than taking the main 
trails, I opted to take the smaller 
less-beaten paths. I followed 
the edge of the creek for a 
while, and in the process star¬ 
tled a Belted Kingfisher; it left 
its perch and glided across the 
creek and out of sight. Not far 
ahead I spotted six Mallards, 
three males and three females, 
which made me wonder: do 
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ducks always travel in pairs, or did there 
just happen to be an equal number of 
males and females? I watched them for 
a while, preening their feathers before 
swimming upstream. 

As I left the creek and moved a little 
inland, I heard a crashing behind me. It 
was a buck. He stopped to peer at me, 
obviously as curious of me as I was of 
him. He faced me and we stared at each 
other for several breathtaking moments. 
I thought my heart would burst with joy. 
At times like these I am reminded of how 
humans and other species are really not 
so different, each trying to survive. A 
man came by and told me that there are 
lots of deer in the valley, but this was the 


only one I saw. As I approached for a 
picture the buck decided it was time to go, 
a white bushy tail bobbing away. 

What will happen to this creature and 
his kind if an expressway is built? Cer¬ 
tainly as their habitat is chewed up they 
will be forced to move closer to urbanized 
areas. Will the deer be to blame when the 
number of deer/vehicle collisions in¬ 
creases? What about when they start 
moving into our private properties in search 
of food? 

I noticed in places that the ground 
was laden with round rotting fruit, about 
the size of crabapples. I opened one up 
and found yellow pulp and a large pit 
inside. What are these? 

As I continued on I saw a 
pair of cardinals, the male’s 
plumage visible from far away. 
It seemed odd to me then that I 
hadn’t seen more songbirds on 
this trek. As if in answer to this 
thought I found the main trail, 
and there I was met by dozens 
of birds. There were many dif¬ 
ferent species, all which I cannot 
yet identify. 

On my journey I saw many 
nests and footprints. These, like 
the blues and reds of kingfishers 
and cardinals, are proof that life 
exists here. I covered only a tiny 
portion of the valley, and yet I 
saw more nature in those few 
hours than the rest of my time in 
Hamilton. I have found some¬ 
thing beautiful in this city, and 
my heart sings. As you can see, 
I have a ton of questions, and I 
look forward to finding the an¬ 
swers, and asking more! n 
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Gulls which eat Duck 


by Marlin Franchetto 

In 1996, my wife and I moved into an apartment in 
Burlington overlooking Lake Ontario and since that time we 
have observed a lot of water bird activity all year round, but 
have never observed anything like we saw on January 7 th 
and 9 lh of this year. 

On Tuesday January 7 lh , I saw a Great Black-backed 
Gull swoop down on a lone Bufflehead, grab it by the neck 
with his rather large beak and commence thrashing the 
Bufflehead about. The little fellow gave the gull quite a fight, 
but the Black-backed finally tired the Bufflehead out and 
held it under water until it drowned. The gull then began to 
feast on the body. 

Then on Thursday, January 9 th , I observed two Great 
Black-backed Gulls and two Glaucous Gulls battling over a 
dead Bufflehead. They fought it out on the water and in the 
air for 15 or 20 minutes until finally the two Black-backed 
Gulls took off and so did one Glaucous Gull, leaving the lone 
Glaucous Gull behind to feast on the duck. 

The Glaucous Gulls seem to be more aggressive than 
the Black-backs and Black-backed Gulls are bad enough, a 


Minister Defies Niagara Escarpment Plan: 

Precedent-setting Decision a Major Threat to Escarpment Protection 


by Jason Thorne, Executive 

Director, Coalition on the 
Niagara Escarpment (CONE). 

In his first Niagara Escarpment 
decision since being appointed to the 
position of Minister of Natural Re¬ 
sources last spring, Jerry Ouellette 
may have dealt a fatal blow to the 
province’s Niagara Escarpment Plan 
(NEP). 

The case in question goes back 
over a year. 

On April 4,2001, the owners of a 
farm and agri-tourism business in 
Milton called Springridge Farm ap¬ 
plied to the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission (NEC) to sever a 0.75 
acre retirement lot from their exist¬ 
ing 65 acre farm. 

The NEP has strict rules against 
rural lot severances as a means of 
controlling urban sprawl into the Es¬ 
carpment countryside. In the zone 
where Springridge Farm is located, 
the NEP allows a retiring farmer to 
create one lot provided no lots have 
been severed in the past. But in the 
case of Springridge Farm, there had 
been four previous severances. The 
current application would increase 
this number to five. 

The NEC’s professional planning 
staff, after reviewing the application 
and consulting with agencies and mu¬ 
nicipalities (the Region of Halton and 
Town of Milton both opposed the 
application), recommended to the 
NEC that a Development Permit be 
refused. 

Despite its staff’s recommenda¬ 


tion, on September 26, 2001, the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission 
made a decision to approve the ap¬ 
plication. 

The Coalition on the Niagara Es¬ 
carpment (CONE), an Escarpment 
watchdog group that has been moni¬ 
toring development on the 
Escarpment for 25 years, appealed 
the NEC’s unusual and precedent¬ 
setting decision to the Niagara 
Escarpment Hearing Office, a branch 
of the Environmental Review Tribu¬ 
nal, which is independent of the NEC 
and of the Minister. 

CONE was joined in its appeal 
by neighbours of Springridge Farms 
and was represented by the Cana¬ 
dian Environmental Law Association. 
CONE also received financial sup¬ 
port from the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club to hire expert witnesses for the 
case. 

A hearing was held in Milton on 
January 7 and 8, 2002, with hearing 
officer William Balfour presiding. 

Mr. Balfour submitted his report 
to the Minister of Natural Resources 
on February 7, 2002. In it he recom¬ 
mended that the Minister overturn 
the NEC decision and refuse the ap¬ 
plication. But on December 30, 2002 
in a shocking move, the Minister ig¬ 
nored Mr. Balfour’s recommendation 
in issuing a decision which stated (in 
its entirety): 

“/ have reviewed the decision 
of the Niagara Escarpment Com¬ 
mission and after reviewing the 
Hearing Officer’s report, I do not 


concur with the recommendation 
and direct the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission to issue a Develop¬ 
ment Permit subject to the attached 
conditions. ” 

In a single sentence the Minister 
of Natural Resources has called into 
question the integrity of the NEP, 
which has been successfully protect¬ 
ing the Escarpment since 1985. 

The implications of the decision 
go far beyond the Springridge Farm 
application. The decision is possibly 
the most significant step to date in 
the current provincial government’s 
apparent gradual move away from 
support for the NEP. 

By picking and choosing how and 
to whom it applies the rules of the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan, the gov¬ 
ernment is sending a message to 
developers that anything is possible, 
and that the government is willing to 
entertain any proposal for Escarp¬ 
ment development. This could mark 
a return to the days of piecemeal, 
unregulated development. 

CONE is also troubled by the 
fact that the Minister provided no 
reasons or explanation for his deci¬ 
sion. The hearing included two days 
of expert planning evidence, from 
NEC planners, the Region of Halton, 
and CONE, all unanimously support¬ 
ing the position that the application 
violated the NEP. The hearing of¬ 
ficer responded with a strongly 
worded 13-page report to the Minis¬ 
ter. The Minister rejected it in a terse, 
one sentence decision. 
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A Sandpiper Story: 

I Can’t Believe I Ate the Whole Thing! 


ter. The bird 
jabbed at the 
prey several 
times before the 
tadpole man¬ 
aged to flip 
himself back 
into the water. 
Quickly, the bird 
recaptured this 
juicy morsel. It 
appeared as if 
the globular 
body of the tad¬ 
pole was about 
the size of my 



Spotted Sandpiper. Photo: Dr. Gunn. Courtesy of 
Royal Botanical Gardens 


The fact that the hearing officer 
released such a strong and unequivo¬ 
cal recommendation, the fact that 
absolutely no planning evidence in 
favour of the application was pro¬ 
vided at the hearing, and the fact that 
the Minister provided no rationale for 
his decision, leads CONE to the in¬ 
evitable conclusion that the Minister’s 
decision must have been politically 
motivated in some way. 

The Minister’s decision would 
seem to indicate that the NEC, the 
Niagara Escarpment Hearing Office, 
and the Minister himself have the 
ability to apply, or ignore, the policies 
of the NEP at their discretion. 

It is disturbing that a Plan that 
has been in place for nearly 20 years, 
and which has undergone extensive 
scrutiny through various public hear¬ 
ings and two thorough policy reviews, 
could in future be treated as merely 
a list of suggested guidelines. 

CONE would like to thank the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club for its sup¬ 
port for this case. 

Thanks to the HNC, CONE and 
the Canadian Environmental Law 
Association were able to mount a 
strong appeal of the NEC decision. 

The outcome is an unfortunate 
one. But someone had to take a stand 
on behalf of the Plan that we have all 
come to rely upon as our best de¬ 
fence against unrestrained 
development on the Niagara Escarp¬ 
ment. 

CONE will continue to pursue 
the issue of the paramountcy of the 
NEP throughout the upcoming pro¬ 
vincial election campaign. 

For more information you can 
contact us at (416) 960-2008 or 
cone@niagaraescarpment.org. a 


by Wolfgang Luft 

During late August visit to Ottawa 
this year, I went birding in one of my 
favourite spots: Stony Swamp. While 
walking on the boardwalk over one of 
the wetlands, I noticed several Solitary 
Sandpipers (Tringa solitaria ) feeding 
in an area where the water was only a 
few millimetres deep over Sphagnum 
moss. The birds were foraging in the 
crevices in the moss substrate. 

While observing the closest bird 
(only about 4 or 5 metres away) through 
my binoculars, it grabbed a large tad¬ 
pole from the water and pulled it onto a 
small area where the moss emerged 
slightly from the water. The tadpole, 
being light green in colour, was obvi¬ 
ously of one of the larger frogs, Rana 
sp., perhaps a Green Frog or even a 
Bull Frog. 

The tadpole flopped about on the 
surface trying to get back into the wa¬ 


thumbnail, 
meaning that the body of the tadpole 
was about one third the size of the 
bird’s head, plus the tail. 

After several more jabs it finally 
positioned the prey appropriately and 
brought it headfirst into its beak. The 
prey was then swallowed relatively 
quickly with several convulsions of the 
throat muscles until the tadpole was 
inside the now visibly distended crop. 

The little sandpiper then just stood 
there for several minutes without mov¬ 
ing - either resting from the effort or 
contemplating the enormity of the lunch 
it had just swallowed. 

I certainly didn’t know that the 
thin-billed bird had such a huge gape 
that it was able to swallow this very 
large still-living tadpole all in one gulp. 
It would be analogous to a human 
trying to swallow a grapefruit all in 
one bite! §g 


Regular Meetings 


Monday, February 10 8 p.m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Storm Chasing 
Mark Robinson 

Bring a friend and delight in some of 
nature's spectacles. 

Mark Robinson has chased storms in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Min-, 
nesota and Ontario. He will run through the 
three days leading up to a chase and then 
the chase itself, describing weather fore¬ 
casting, storm structure, and how storms 
are “chased.” He will show examples via 
slides and video, including the tornado 
outbreak of July 4th 2001 in southern On¬ 
tario, May20th 2001 in Oklahoma and May 
29th in Texas. These events included mul¬ 
tiple tornadoes, large hail and awesome 
storms. This presentation will educate us 
about the dangers of storms and how to 
alleviate that danger while demonstrating 
the true majesty of severe weather. Refresh¬ 
ments served from 7:30 and after the 
program. Come early to socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, March 10 8:00 p.m. 

The Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 
2001-2005 

Mike Cadman & Nicole Kopysh 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


Bird Study Group 


Monday, February 17 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Shaklee Canada 

952 Century Drive, Burlington 
7:00-7:30: Decaf shade-grown coffee 
and snacks 

7:00-9:30: Meeting, in the gym. 

Contact: Glenda Slessor 
9056372022 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an 
identification session and a workshop, film 
or set of slides about some aspect of birding. 
If you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your 
knowledge and enthusiasm. 

This month: Dan Strickland show us his 
research on Gray Jays in Algonquin Park. 


February Tax Receipts To Be 
Issued As Usual 

byJifoStollard 

In the January • Wood Duck, I 
announced that the 10% discount ar¬ 
rangement with several local retailers 
had been ended. This was done be¬ 
cause the discount arrangement 
violated income tax rules for regis¬ 
tered charities. 

Since we are now in compliance 
with the income tax rules, we will be 
issuing tax receipts for both member¬ 
ship dues and for charitable donations, 
as usual, in February 2003. 
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Upcoming Events 


Saturday, February 1, 2003, 1:00 p.m. 
WINTER WILDFLOWER WALK 

Last year over 30 species were identified on 
this walk. Put your plant ID skills to the test. 
Join Dean at Sanctuary Park in Dundas. Use 
entrance from Sanctuary Drive in the Pleas¬ 
ant Valley neighbourhood. Follow Pleasant 
Ave off Old Ancaster Rd. Contact Dean 
Gugler at 627-9779 for more info. 

Sunday, February 9,2003,9:00 a.m. 
HAWKS & OWLS OF HALDIMANI) 

Join long-time club member John Miles as 
he leads us in a search for hawks and owls 
in the Caledonia-Cayuga-Hagersville area. 
Bring a lunch and mpet at the Tim Hortons 
in Hagersville. Call John for details (519) 
587-5223. 

Friday, February 14,2003,7:30 p.m. 
VALENTINE’SOWLHOOT 
Hike will start at the back of the Rosedale 
Arena near Red Hill Creek. Dress warmly 
and quietly, no noisy clothing. We will 
attempt to get 2 species of owl to respond 
to our imitations. After the hooting we will 
go for warm refreshments. Contact Brian 
McHattie at 540-1094 for details. 

March 1 to May 15,2003 

NIAGARA PENINSULA HAWK WATCH 

Takes place at Beamer Memorial C. A. above 
Grimsby. Lots of hawk enthuisiasts present 
to help with ID. A great place in Ontario to 
see migratinghawks, especially with south¬ 
east winds. Contact Mike Street at 
6 4 8 - 3 7 3 7. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board 
who will arrange a ride for you! Members 
of the Board of Directors, together with 
their phone numbers, are listed on the 
back page. Guests are always welcome at 
our meetings. 
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